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Introduction 

As educators, we generally focus on 
promising practices that emerge from tra- 
ditional classroom settings. Remediation, 
derived from scientifically-based research, 
is typically viewed as a treatment to be 
appiied in pubiic school settings in order 
to improve academic achievement. 

But are we overlooking other sources 
of creati ve and compel I i ng curri cu I a, for ms 
of data, and inspirational pedagogy? Are 
we ignoring community-based initiatives 
and successful strategies used in non-tra- 
ditional settings? Do community centers 
and neighborhocxi day care programs have 
anything to teach us about improving the 
academic achievement of all students? 

This article describes one such setting 
and program that has much to offer. Our 
work at the Carver Community Center 
demonstrates that non-traditional com- 
munity organizations also ascribe to high 
academic standards and use curricula in 
ways that enhance self esteem and pro- 
mote academic achievement. 


Gary Siler is an assistant professor 
in the Shool of Education 
at the U niversity of Redlands, 
Redlands, California, 
and Lisa Allen is the program directorr 
at the Can/er Community Center, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Overview 

The Carver Community Center in 
Evansville, I ndiana, uses an academic en- 
richment program tosupport neighborhood 
students. The cu rr i cu I u m i nvol ves chi I dren 
in learning about African-American liter- 
ary traditions and folk art. The Center's 
work is based on the premise that African- 
American children need to encounter the 
reality of history as in integral part of the 
curriculum; not as a superficial add-on. 

During the after-school program de- 
scri bed here, students constructed repi icas 
of indigenous art from inexpensive and 
commonly found materials. The ecology of 
learning during this 3-month activity was 
rich in music, storytelling, and creativity. 
E I ementary students parti ci pated i n i nfor- 
mal pre-and post-activity discussions that 
indicated an increased level of awareness 
about African-American history. 

It is our intent to describe the setting 
in which this project occurred, an overview 
of supporting literature, the method and 
materials used to engage K-6 students in 
the process of di scovery, and an i 1 1 ustrati on 
of the effects of this project on partici pant 
learning. 

The Setting^ 

The Carver Center is located in an 
African-American neighborhood in down- 
town Evansville. It has a 30 year tradi- 
tion of serving a segregated, low income, 
i nter generational community. The Center 
provides an early childhood program, a 


K-12 after-school enrichment program, 
and serves a vibrant senior citizen com- 
ponent. 

The after-school program serves ap- 
proximately 60 neighborhood children each 
day, primarily as an after-school alterna- 
ti ve. N i nety percent of the fami I i es served 
fall below the 30'*' percentile in income. 
N i nety-two percent of the chi I dren served 
at the Center come from single parent 
households. 

While programs stress academic en- 
richment activities, the Center also offers 
an afternoon meal, content-area tutoring, 
homework assistance, and drug, aicohol, 
and tobacco awareness programs. The staff 
works with elementary, middleschool, and 
high school students on music, science, 
computer, and art projects. Enrichment 
activities generally focus on language 
arts, social studies, and math and science, 
but in the fall of each year an Afrocentric 
curriculum involves students in the con- 
struction of exhibits for the Children's 
African-American History Museum. 

The Chiidren's Museum began 5 
years ago as an alternative to the more 
traditional, and adult-oriented African- 
American Museum several blocks away. 
Since then, the after-school program has 
involved children in the design and con- 
struction of exhibits. The annual process 
begins as staff chooses an annual theme, 
and the chi I dren begin learning about and 
working on exhibits. 

These activities begin early in the 
fall semester prior to the opening of the 
Museumin February during Black History 
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M onth. Past themes have i ncl uded Afri can 
Americans in Sports, Music, Art and Lit- 
erature. The 2004 M useum theme was "A 
T i mel i ne of Afr i can-Ameri can H i story." 

I n subsequent sections of this article 
wedescribehow K-6 children, in the after- 
school enrichment program, designed and 
constructed exhibit materiaisfor the 2004 
edition of the Museum. Our intent is to 
illustrate one example of an Afrocentric 
curriculum and describe its effect on par- 
ticipant awareness of African-American 
history. The objective here is to describe 
an example of our work at the Carver 
Center, and to i 1 1 ustrate the chal I enges and 
successes associated with teaching about 
American History from a perspective that 
has been neglected and marginalized in 
mainstream curricula. 

The Case 

foi Afiocentiic Cuiiicula 

The effects of traditional instructional 
materials and the media have served to in- 
crease awareness among educators about 
the need for a discerning, Afrocentric cur- 
riculum that acknowl edges rad al i denti ty 
and the interplay of historical perspec- 
tives. Banks (2001) laid the foundation 
for transformative curriculum change. He 
described four approaches to the creation 
of multicultural curricula. Bank's model 
ranges from the standard contributions 
and additive approaches, to those seeki ng 
to truly transformative curricula. 

The development of racial identity 
among young African-American children 
has much to do with how minorities are 
depicted in the media. In this regard. 
Hooks (1996), Bogle (2001) and Entman 
and Rojecki (2001) describe the effects of 
media misrepresentation upon society and 
upon the percepti ons of i ndi vi dual s. T atu m 
(2003) and Beachum and McCray (2004) 
discuss the negative effects of popular 
media on racial identity. 

These indications promote a need to 
pre-empt the effects of media driven im- 
agery with media literacy education. Such 
approaches wou I d stress the i nter pretati on 
of media messages rather than passive 
reception. Entman and Rojecki (2004) as- 
sert the need for educators to promote the 
development of racial identity and positive 
values. Oneapproach to this recommenda- 
tion is to use an Afrocentric curriculum 
that raises important questions about 
American history that are unlikely to be 
discussed at any depth in a traditional 
classroom setting. 

Much of the support for Afrocentric 
curricula lies in research relating to identi- 
ty development. Dubois (1903) first articu- 


I ated the dual natu re of B I acks i n Ameri ca 
and the inherent psychological confusion 
caused by conflicting identities. Cross and 
Fhagen-Smith (2001), and Tatum (2003) 
suggested that the emerging self-images of 
African-American children are saturated 
with racial stereotypes and media images 
that promote negati ve sel f-esteem. Asante 
(1991) asserted that theframeof reference 
inherent in standard curricula needs to be 
shifted, in order to more fully represent 
other perspectives. According to Asante, 
such a shift will promote self-esteem and 
the development of positive identities 
among African American children. 

Gay (2000) stressed the power of cul- 
turally responsive curricula. She identified 
the essenti al character! sti cs of cu rr i cul a as 
validating, comprehensive, multidimen- 
sional, empowering, transformative, and 
emancipatory. Smith, Atkins, and Connell 
(2003) suggested that increased levels of 
academic achievement may be indicated 
by enhanced racial-ethnic pride in the 
context of a supportive family, school, and 
community environment. In terms of ap- 
plication, Hudson, Stratton, Thomas, and 
Vukson (2004) cited examples of culturally 
responsive Afrocentric curricula. These 
curricula have had a positive effect on 
students in those critical areas of self-es- 
teem and academic performance (Pollard 
& Ajirotutu, 2000; Potts, 2003; Watson & 
Smitherman, 1997). 

Leaining^ about Afiican-Ameiican 
History at the Carver Center 

As an early childhood specialist at the 
Carver Center, Lisa Allen understands 
what the I iterature i mpl i es, and recognized 
that her students needed to know more 


about their heritage. She has a strong 
belief that theory needs to be applied in 
the cl assroom i n order to achieve desi rabi e 
and measurable outcomes. 

Lisa explains that she can see the 
effects of greater awareness about origins 
and culturein her students. She says that 
she knows that it is beneficial for them to 
explore their African traditions and to talk 
about slavery, life as a slave, and escape. 
She also relates that, "in knowing about 
their ancestry, my students can better 
understand prejudice and theCivil Rights 
Movement." She believes that teaching 
about African-American history is a very 
important part of her job. 

In an effort to promote this form of 
culturally responsive pedagogy, Ms. Al- 
len and her staff developed an annual 
curriculum on African-American history. 
Each year, they select a different theme 
for the fall semester. The curriculum unit 
lasts for approximately three months and 
annually involves from 20 to 50, kindergar- 
ten through 6'*' grade students. Their goal 
is to prepare students for Black History 
Month and to involve them in the design 
and assembly of exhibits and displays for 
the Children's African-American History 
M useum at the Carver Center. 

As After-School Program Leader, Ms. 
Allen's intent is to offer opportunities 
through which her students can explore 
the deeper connections between past and 
present. She utilizes an interdisciplinary 
strategy that integrates history, art, math- 
ematics, language arts, and science. 

Her intent during the 2004 project 
cycle was to make connections among the 
arti sti c tradi ti ons of Afri ca— f rom the deep 
south of the eighteenth century, through 
theeras of reconstruction and segregation. 



Lisa Allen telling a story about African-American history 
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Sheused storytelling, music, and multime- 
dia art as her medium of instruction. Her 
planned outcome was to engage her K-6 
students i n the reconstruct! on of i ndi genous 
African and African-American artifacts. 
These included masks, necklaces, effigies, 
dwellings, quilts, and printed fabrics. 

Storytelling and Dialogue 

Beginning with the premise that a 
deeper appreciation of cultural artifacts 
may be discovered through dialogue, Ms. 
Allen lead her students through daily dis- 
cussions about African-American history 
and the artistic, symbolic, and religious 
natu re of artifacts that the students wou I d 
make. The beginning of each session would 
be prompted by Ms. Allen as she assumed 
her rol e as storytel I er. The students wou I d 
gather around Ms. Allen as she began her 
story. She used selections from TheRiver 
J ordan (Burke & Croy, 1999), Hidden in 
Piain View (Tobin & Dobard, 2000), The 
Watsons go to Birmingham (Curtis, 1995), 
SqjournerTruth (McKissack& McKissack, 
1992), One More River toCross (Haskins, 
1992), Underground Raiiroad (National 
Park Service, 1998), Escape to Freedom 
(Davis, 1989), Lyie Station, indiana: Yes- 
terday and Today (Evansville Office of 
Development, 1984), Lest l/l/eForgetfMaia, 
1997), and stories from The Riverside An- 
thdogy of the African American Literary 
Tradition (Hill, 1997). 

Under the backdrop of traditional Afri- 
can music, Ms. Allen read to her students, 
asked them questions, and recorded their 
answers on poster paper. The posters were 
retained and used to heip students recall 
important discussions during the course of 
theproject.Asastoryteller, Ms.Allen made 
a conscious attempt to integrate themes 
that stressed the importance of community, 
schoiarship, and continuity. 

Reconstsoicting 
Afiican-Ameiican Artifacts 

The chiidren worked to assemble ar- 
tifacts connected to the stories they heard 
and ta! ked about. They made paper mache 
masks, yarn effigies, fiber dweilings, giass 
necklaces, or cotton quilts. As the children 
prepared to begin assembling artifacts, 
they were assigned to groups and given 
instruct! ons on how todesign and assemble 
a specific artifact. They were permitted to 
visit other groups to learn what each was 
making, but returned to their own work 
group to complete the assigned artifact. 

Children were guided through the 
construction phase of the project by adult 
leaders. Photographs and drawings were 
used as examples of finished artifacts, but 


variations were permitted and encour- 
aged. Adults intervened, as needed, when 
construction tasks exceeded the abiiities 
of the children. 

Assessment: 

Building^ Artifacts 
and Building Knowledge 

Ms. Allen often referred to the project's 
overarching objectives in discussions with 
students. During the three-month project 
period, she used formal question and an- 
swer sessions to consoiidate learning and 
to answer emerging questions. Ms. Allen 
reiterated key objectives and probed for 
deeper awareness among the chiidren 
about the following overarching ques- 
tions: 

Why is it important to know Black 
history? 

What can we do to learn more about 
Black history? 

How can the study of Black history 
be extended beyond Black History 
Month? 

Eighteen (18) students participated in 
theinitiai discussion regarding the meaning 
of African-American history. Children's' re- 
sponses to these quest! ons vari ed. H owever, 
they general I y i ndi cated I i mi ted awareness 
about African-American history and a iack 
of fluency regarding specific detaiis. An- 
swers also! nduded higher level responses 
from several chi I dren that i ndicated vary! ng 
degrees of prior knowledge. 

M s. Al I en explai ned that the students 


who responded with more knowledgeabie 
answers, were children who had been at 
the center for several years and who had 
previ ously parti ci pated i n the project. The 
newcomers, she said, generally knew very 
little about African American history. 

As the project ended, 14 students of 
the ori gi nal 18 parti ci pated i n the post-ex- 
posure question and answer session. Stu- 
dents were asked the question that began 
their project orientation early in the fall 
semester— What is Biack History? Their 
responses indicated an increased aware- 
ness about the natureof African-American 
history and a greater fluency with regard 
to detai I s and context. T abl e 1 i 1 1 ustrates a 
compari son of chi I dren's concept! ons about 
African-American history before and after 
participating in the three-month project. 

During the post-exposure debriefing 
session, students were able to name key 
figures and engage in peer-to-peer discus- 
sions about the meaning of the masks, 
effigies, fabric design, and jewelry. Student 
responses illustrated an awareness of and 
familiarity with individuals invoived inthe 
civil rights movement. They also offered 
more knowledgeable descriptions about 
civil rights and African-American history. 
Examples of student responses during 
the final discussion indude the following 
responses to the question "What is Black 
History?": 

People like Martin Luther King J r. and 
Harriet Tubman who try to help people 
get out of slavery and they couldn’t do 
anything about it. (Taryn , 4*'' grade) 

Black History Month is. ..when Black 



M asks constructed by Carver Center children for the African-American H istory M useum 
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peoplestarttothinkabout African Ameri- 
cans anci what they did for us in the past. 

0 wan, 5‘'' grade) 

Biack history was a point in time when 
miiiions of peopie were taken from their 
famiiies and put into a ship and stacked 
on top of each other. The peopie saiied on 
a ship for a iong time untii they reached 
America. Dead bodies were thrown into 
the ocean and sharks wouid swim by the 
ship. Noone knows how many peopie were 
thrown over board. The sieves weresoidfor 
money in the new worid on piantations 
and worked reaiiy hard. Harriett Tubman 
and others escaped on the underground 
raiiway. (J oi, 4*'' grade) 

Throughout the unit, student ideas 
and their emerging opinions were noted 
with affirmation by the staff of the Carver 
Center. The children's imaginative ideas 
and adaptations to the artifacts were 
welcomed. The children made up stories 
about Afr i can fami I i es and how they I i ved 
as they constructed models of dwellings 
from raffia and styrofoam bowls. While 
assembling the artifacts, they speculated 


about what it was like to be captured and 
transported across the ocean in ships. 

They also talked about the South, 
what it was I ike to be a slave, and the con- 
ditions that slaves lived in. They generated 
ideas about how to escape from slavery 
and what it must have been like to cross 
the Ohio River. They talked about how to 
locate safe-houses for escaped slaves from 
messages that were woven into quilts. 

Discovering Words 
and Interpreting Meanings 

During the course of the project the 
staff discovered that their use of termi- 
nology warranted examination. Ms. Allen 
and her staff discussed their unconscious 
acceptance of words used to descri be items 
that the children learned about and as- 
sembled. Specifically, the words hut and 
doll were examined with regard to their 
denigrating connotations. 

In reconstructing traditional West 
African dwellings, it became apparent that 


traditional structures were much more 
than mere grass huts. They exemplified a 
type of architecture that perfectly suited 
the unique environmental conditions of 
sub-Sahara Africa. 

The use of the word doll was also 
examined. The yarn figures that children 
made had important symbolic and reli- 
gious meanings that were trivialized by 
referring to them as ordinary dolls. Con- 
sequently, Ms. Allen used the word effigies 
to describe these important figures; her 
staff decided that the terms dwellings or 
houses appropriately describes traditional 
architecture. 

These discussions and realizations 
had a transformative effect upon theadult 
parti ci pants. Conversations i ndicated they 
realized a need to more closely examine 
the words they used for hidden connota- 
tions about sutordi nation and stereotypes. 
Through their discussions they gained 
insight into how value-laden words can be 
used to trivialize the accomplishments of 
oppressed minorities. 

Ms. Allen related that she had not 
previously thought about the impact cer- 
tain words have upon children's images of 
African American history. As a result of 
this heightened awareness, she said that 
she now selects stories and words with a 
higher degree of sensitivity. 

Implications and Conclusions 

The use of Afrocentric traditions 
as classroom exercises has implications 
beyond the commonplace foods, fun and 
festivals approach described by Ladson- 
B i 1 1 i ngs (1994). Thi s project gave both par- 
ti ci pants and staff insight into elements 
of African American history that they had 
not previously encounter^. It served to 
move curricula used at the Carver Center 
beyond what Banks (1999) described as 
the additive or contributions approach 
to multicultural education. In effect, the 
dialogue, storytelling and construction of 
artifacts had a transformative effect upon 
both staff and K-6 participants. 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that 
the curriculum had academic impacts 
beyond the Carver Center. Program Direc- 
tor Lisa Allen related conversations with 
several parents, as well as with teachers 
from neighborhood elementary schools. She 
related conversations with parents where 
they descri bed thei r chi i d's i ncreased i nter- 
est and ability to talk about African-Ameri- 
can traditions at home. She also reported 
that several teachers related incidents 
where students from the Carver Center 
were abl e to enhance cl assroom di scussi ons 
with their knowledge about Africa and Af- 
rican-American traditions and history. 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Student Responses to “What is BlacR History!” 
Pre-Exposure and Post-Exposure to an African-American History Unit 


Pre-Exposure (n=18) 

Post-Exposure (n=14) 

Charles - K 

Black forest 

Charles - K 

When Black people 
get to think what 
they didn’t think 
before 

Jadrain - K 

Black people 

Jadrain - K 

Slavery 

Jonathan -E‘ grade 

Black animals 

Jonathan -L‘ grade 

When Black people 
celebrate Black 
history 

Issiah - grade 

When white people 
got into the 
apartments and 
buildings and black 
people had to stay 
off buses and all 
that kind of stuff 
like Martin Luther 
King changed all the 
rules 

Issiah - grade 

The other Black 
people visited other 
people 

Malik - 2“ grade 

Black cat 

Malik - 2"“ grade 

Black enemies 

Corliss - 4“ grade 

When people get to 
celebrate the people 
that died, like slaves 

Corliss - 4“ grade 

When we talk about 
slavery in the past 
and thankful we 
don’t have slavery 
anymore 

Marcus - 5“ grade 

When Black history 
came like all the 
Black people come 
together and 
celebrate 

Marcus - 5“ grade 

Martin Luther King 
and Harriet Tubman 
thought of the 
underground 
railway and Rosa 
Parks didn’t give up 
her seat - King tried 
to let freedom ring 
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The study c# African-American tradi- 
tions and artifacts at the Carver Center 
was embedded in context. The curriculum 
exposed children to academic instruction in 
the form of muitimedia presentations that 
incorporated traditional African stories, 
music, African-American storytelling, and 
hands-on assembly for an extended period of 
ti me. I n effect, students were i mmersed i n an 
Afrocentri c cu rri cu I u m at the Carver Center, 
rather than merely bei ng exposed to one. 

The former experience, as described 
by Banks (1999), is characterized by the 
study of ethnic contributions as an exten- 
sion of the standard curriculum and does 
not immerse students in the same inten- 
sity of study. I n the case presented here, 
evi dence of the effect of i mmersi on over an 
extended periodoftimeindicatesthatK -6 
parti ci pants were abl e to i nterpret events 
and artifacts in a way that engendered a 
deeper level of respect for and understand- 
ing of their cultural heritage 

Ms. Allen relates that she believes that 
her students see themselves in the stories 
that she tells them. She relates that they 
see the many choices that they now have, 
as compared to those few choices that their 
ancestors had. She says that they now lis- 
ten to traditional African music and know 
much more about what was happening as 
the drums beat. 
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